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ABSTRACT 

Social studies educators need to make an effort to 
influence the shape of change in social education and schools to 
further the abilities of all. This influence can occur by choosing 
new directions r new priorities^ and by reinterpreting values* The 
choice is to build upon what still has promise out of the past and to 
reformulate directions and institutions. Social studies educators 
need to be clear about the meaning of social studies education 
itself; recognize that social studies education is for all students 
and provide opportunities for all to learn with satisfaction and 
success; and recognize that relevant social studies education occurs 
in social contexts. Deliberate alternatives for diversity Can offer a 
choice for educational improvement within schools which usually 
reflect patterns of individualization^ fixed schedules^ hierarchy of 
power^ and uniformity. In conclusion^ by thoughtful^ courageous^ and 
resolute choice social studies educators can make a difference in 
classroomsr in. schools^ and then perhaps^ in society. (Author/SJM) 
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mo thcniG of this annual ncotincr nahos a statoncnt and 
asks a question: "V7e live in a revolution. Is social studies 
v/ith it? This is a period of pervasive , even revolutionary, 
O social change. It is uncertain that society, or the institutions 



of education, or social studies education in particular are v:ith 
it. 

The enorn^ous crcv.-th of hncv;ledge and method in .the 
natural and social sciences and their translation in technology 
have given rise to a frequently expressed belief that men nay 
nov; control their ov;n destinies, nay nake their ov/n futures v;hat 
they v/ill. I can understand, even at tines share, in this vision 
of mn, lord of the earth and beyond. It is a glorious vision, 
but one that expects nore than is liVely to l:>e fulfilled in oui: 
iifetines or even those of the young in our schools. It is 
a vision which for the in^mediate future can lead to the arrogant 
•assumption of pov/er by a self-appointed elite, or "as Utopia 
fails to appear in short order, to disillusionment and v;ith- 
drawal, or to the comforting but unvjarranted belief that the 
good life for all v;ill appear as a straight line projection of 
present trends, that more of the sane vrill result in a 
qualitative difference and for the better. 

Yet neither are people blind and helpless creatures to 
be buffeted about by circumstance or imprisoned by the forces 
of unexamined tradition. People m.ay have some influence over 
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tlioir present and thoir future, i?,ay at Icar.t shape, if not 
determine, the course of their lives and the pervasive changes 
in society. 

I am sure that social studios education and the schools 
v/ill be perneated by tlicso changes. It can not bo otherv;ise. . 
But I an not sure of v/heth.er social studies education is v;it)i 
it. I do not knov; v:hether v/e can sunnon the practical intelligence, 
the insight, and the v/ill needed to deal creativelv v/ith reality. 
I am convinced that soc^la/ studies educators should iruihe the 
effort to change social education and the sclioo].s to further 
the al>ilities of all, and especially the young, to influence, 
if they can not v;holly deternine^ the sl^iaoe of change. I am 
convinced that social studies educators should mal:e a conscious, 
thoughtful, and resolute choice to do so. 

Change in our tip.es is not superficial Imt ]-)asic. More- 
over, forces v/hich have led to conditions desired by many 
have also led to conditions unde^sired by many. The economic 
system has made the majority increasingly affluent, v^hile the 
proportion of poor has remained steady. Nor do present trends 
in the ney; industrial state assure us that poverty v/ill be 
eliminated m.erely through continued economic grov/th. VThile 
many of the nev/ly affluent continue to acquire and presumably 
enjoy a mass of nev/ products, others have come to reali^^e that 
material things do not necessarily bring happiness. Those at 



the bottoiTi end of the economic ladder are less likely to 
accept the necc^ssity and inevitability of their lot. 

Continued grov/th or even stability in the economic 
systcra as it nov/ operates is predicated upon the acceptance 
of obsolescence — buyers v;ill continue to buv nev/ n^odels of 
automobiles, nilitary harc?v7are, and products in throv;-away 
packages — and upon the custon of accounting for v.'hat are cal]ed 
production costs hut not for social costs — v;hat is disca^rded 
costs government money to haul away; industrial wastes and 
detergents pollute our v/aters; and constant movina onv/ard to 
outer city and suburl^an areas leaves the inner cities hard3.y 
able to maintain the decencies of everyday living • Present 
production contribute to the deterioration of the environment, 
proceeding rapidly enough to justify concern for v/hat can be 
pc^-sed on to succeeding generations and even to present 
Qon^^rations. 

Moves to the. cities or other attractive areas have 
meant better jobs and more desirable places to live, more 
stimulating^ and less constricted by the narrov^ness of fixed^ 
provincial worlds, moro scenic or v/ithout dismal v;eather, 
Yet pressure, inconvenience, impersonality, social distance, 
and the blandness of suburbs have become characteristic of urban 
life. 

Opportunities for better education, jobs v;ith satisfaction 
or greater income, at least the hope and often the rea]ization 



of satisfyincT personal associations and status ore now possible, 
for many. Yet nerely raore of these opportunities do not end the 
practices of instituti'.onali^.ed racisr.. Racism continues to 
deny to Blacks, Chicanes, Puerto nicans, rTative American Indians, 
and many of Oriental extraction the pursuit' of happiness open 
to v/hites-, even the human dignity which all persons pri^.e. 

While v;e hope for a generation of peace, nev; nar.^es 
to old policies have not extricated, us from vastc, destruction, 
and death in Vict Mam, nor ended the country's contradictions 
.in conscience. If the balance of terror has so far averted 
catastrophe, that system is little more than a modern sv/ord 
of Damocles and hardly promises a continuation of civilir.ation. 

Even the political system, long a source of pride, 
seem.s ineffective and unresponsive, often lacking in credibility. 
Content v;ith increases in private v^ealth means too little for 
the public sector, v/hich falters in a time of need. 

• To influence the shape of things does not mean, then, 
to adjust to or take control of more of the same, and faster. 
It is not m.erely running faster on the same old treadmill just 
to keep in place. To influence the shape of things means 
choice and shift in directions: reinterpretation of values 
and nev; priorities. It means reorganization; it npans dislodging 
people from those spots which have the comfort of familiarity 
and moving from the knovn to the unhnov/n. Under such circum.stances 
it is difficult to m.aintain security, to knov; v;ho v;e are, to 
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achieve integrity. Yet there can l^.e no goinq bac): to the 
safe ground, for the ground has shifted and is no longer firm 
under foot. 

"If there is chanae in society, hov;ever, there is also 
continuity. The exoectation of dealing v.dth change is ingrained 
in An^erican culture; it is possible to build with that expectation. 
Although perenially threatened, free speech is still a cherished 
right, and the neans of comnunicating ideas are at hand. The 
use of }:nov;ledge and methods of inauiry is increasinc].y an 
integral part of the v;ays this society functions; if reliance 
upon the social sciences is shaky, social science by nov; is 
for real. This culture has long had a reservoir of organizational 
know--hov; and much practice in accop\r)odating divergent interests. 
The recognition of nluralisp, "one out of manyj'' has a long history. 
The people of this country have combined a belief in a governp.ent 
for the people v;ith a healthy fear of political tyranny. nov;ever 
imperfect in operation, belief in open opportunity is still strong 
and under pragmatic necessities in a society characterized by 
interdependence likely to be with us. And love and brother- 
hood are not values invented by the young. These and more are 
positive aspects of our society with v/hich it is possible to 
to influence the course of change* 

. There is sorr.e rhythm of challenge and response in social 

affairs. Underneath apparent calm comes an accumulation of 
change v;hich in time surfaces. Some clamor early for reform 



and seen radical. Shouting, frustration, bewilderment^ and 
oven violence occur. J!ew proposals are difficult-to accent, 
and indeed the sorting of wheat from chaff is incomplete . Yet 
accommodation to changed reality is necessary. If ideas of reform 
and their implementation are shut off, injustice mounts and 
the social system becomes rigid and stagnant, or unv.'orkable . 
Although this course may be the outcome in the years ahead, it 
is not inevitable. Ainidst confusion and vacillation, amidst 
pretense that all is well and not much need be noticed, new 
ideas and practices come to appear less threatening and more 
sensible. Reforms are adopted and practices revised. If at 
times they seem changes broad enough to sweep through every 
nook and cranny of this country, they are as often less 
spectacular. Hew ideas come into practice, they actually happen 
in concrete and local situations. VMiich of these courses or 
some others v;ill follow now is yet uncertain. 

^Still concern and amJ^iguity are conditions of hope as 
v/ell as of anxiety and unease. And hope is the base of thought- 
ful resolve put to action. Social studies educators can not 
influence the shape of change by expecting to adjust to more of 
the same nor by lapsing into happy optimism that everything will ' 
somehow come out in the wash. Instead we must choose to build 
on what still has promise out of our past and choose to reformulate 
directions and institutions. HocausG of the nature of the social 
studies field we must do so with thought for the relation of 



society at larcjc to education in our classroor^s and to the 
institutions of ochoolb. 

First, then, social studies educators have to be clear 
about the meaning of social studies education itself. It is 
all too easy to step right up v/ith the crov/d for our bottle of 
the patent medicine v;hich cures all ills. (And parenthetically 
in this crov;d will be educators in all sorts of fields and a 
substantial proportion of the public as well,) ' The rush for the 
cure-all moves on from endorsing the disciplines of the social 
sciences and history to intense.! y personalized and individually 
structured search as the backbone of social studies education. 
Cognitive learning has its day to be succeded by the affective. 
Knrichnent programs for the acadenically talented, programned 
learning, television, team teaching, continuous progress^ and 
performance objectives^ one after the other have their popularity 

Much of the base of social studies education v/as 
formulatoid forty years or more ago. It is not. .to dov/ngrade 
today's theory and practice to point to the sluggishness v;ith 
which improved social studies education comes into l^eing, 
sluggishness accounted for in part by failure to keep clear 
on the nature of social studies education and to see it as a 
whole. 

h year ago the Paticnal Council published a set of 
Guidelines for Social Studies Curriculum , pointing to four 
aspects of social studies education: a) knowledge^ especially 
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the concepts and gonorali^ntions from ci broac! ranqo of fields 

which have pouor for interprotina the real rsocia] vorlcl?. h) ahilitie??^ 

especially in thinking hut also in all those skill.s noces.sarv 

for finding evidence including reading; and in Iniman relations; 

c) the process of valuing, and d) the ur,o of all of these in 

social participation* While it nay be advantagious to explore 

the neanina of any one of these aspects or even sone part there-- 

of, pushing one out of context v;ith the others means spinning 

our v;heels vjitl\out for^-7ard movement, Pach of these four aspects 

nourishes the others, The,y are integral3,v related. 

Second, social studies education is for all students. 
It is not be be crowded out by emphasis on reading, althoug^-^ 
all young people are entitled to learn to read v:ell, or by 
emphasis on vocational career education, or by any other field 
of popularity. Nor should social education be starved out by 
inadequate instructional m.aterials, incompetent teachers and 
administrators, or the deadening pattern of deary recitation 
of discrete and so m.eaningless facts. All students — and I do 
mean ail, not just those v;ho. are affluent^ or intellectually able^ 
or whitejor interested enough to elect it, or successful at 
v;hatever schools have conventionally defined as important — 
ejll students are entitled to opportunities in social education. 
This is not to say that there is to be one, same program in 
^ny one school for all students. It is to say that all students 
Arc entitled to the knowledge v/hich makes the social v/orld more 
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nearly manageable, to experiences v;hich foster their ab.ilities 
to think for tl^ep.selves and to forp decent human relations r 
to clarify their pv/n values, and to translate all of these 
into action inside and outside of school as participating 
members of society. 

Third, social studies education occurs in social contexts 
and can hardly be conceived outside of them. Coming to under- 
stand, for example, that cultural patterns in other areas of 
the v;orld are not like those in T^merica; or that sub-cultural 
patterns in this country,' indeed among those in one's ov;n 
classroom, are not those already taken for granted as riglit; or 
that one's very ov;n values are to bo faced and examined m.eans 
challenge and perhaps threat. Students need support to accept 
themselves and to accord respect to others. Freedom to inquire 
depends not only on whether teachers promote it, but v/hether 
fellov; students give a hearing, v/ithout pressure for conforming 
to accepted stances. Classroom climate must he encouraging and 
open. 

Parent and community understanding are part of the 
social context. More parents might endorse classroom activities 
fostering conceptualization rather than accumulation of information, 
for example, if opportunities v/ere thereto see the merits of the 
former. More parents might feel more comfortable if they could 
see that students were as individuals to decide for themselves 
and that no one right answered was in actuality foisted off on 
all. More parents might rest assured if their children reported 
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social stucl5.es as soncthing really good. 

Toacl^ors and aclmir.istrators , in turn, rnist listen with 
attention to what parents and others in the conmunity V7ant for 
their children, to v;hat seems out of kilter or in. Fecial 
studies classrooms are not always as they ought to he. The 
dangers of separation from the social world around are all too 
real. Communication, frequent, open, and honest discussion , 
fosters the search for mutual trust. 

Yet in a time v;hen change comes too fast for somo, 
v;hen many see only dimly or can not agree on whdt tl^ev want 
from schools, real education in socira studies is disturbing. 
The pub.lic's hackles rise and teachers pressured to stick to 
what seems safe. It is then that soc'al studies teachers and 
other educators must support each other. It is not that they 
can stick tc "-he line that teachers and schools are always 
right; they are not. .".uch of the turmoil in schools cones 
from plain fact that they are not. Sobial studies teachers 
especially need to think their way through these conflict 
situations. What must be supported through organized effort 
is the principle of freedom to teach and learn and the endeavors 
of colleagues and students who act on that principle. 

Social studies education which aims honestly at 
developing capabilities for influencing the shape of change can 
not be conceived fully as formal curriculum. Students learn 
from what may be called inform.al curriculum, the ways things go 
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clay to day in our classrooms and schools. If knowJec'^go is 
actually important, then ic'oas and evidence have to be put to 
use in the everyday si tuei Lions of our cJassroons. If it is a 
right and responsibility to inquire, to loarn to think for 
oneself, then social studies classrooms must be open to ail 
kinds of matters. If knovO.edne and thought and valuing are to 
be taken seriously, along v;ith hope for the v/orld around us, 
then^ young people in our classrooms mai5.>t expect to grapple 
with racism, the troubles of our cities, v;ar.and peace, poverty, 
the deterioration 'of the environment, and the faco-to-face 
difficulties in persona* relations. If participation is :to 
be taken seriously, then getting in the act must be possil^le 
and practical. 

If social studies education is to be for all students,, 
there must be decent opportunities for all to learn v;ith 
reasonable satisfaction and success. The life v;ays of minority 
group young people must be as acceptable in classroom.s as 
those of whites. What is open must be for boys and girls. 
Especially in social studies cl.^ssrooms are all students to be 
treated v/ith the dignity and respect without v;hich any social 
education becom.es meaningless. 

Students must have a chance to live by the v;ays they 
learn about. If social studies education were like this, 
schools v7ould be different places. 



But if schools v/ere diffcrGnt places, social studies 
educators could more likely do these things. 

Effort in the ipprovement of education has ordinarily 
focused raore on individuals than on schools as institutions. 
Pre-certification programs in colleges and- universities 
including their cooperating classroom teachers; special 
institutes funded by government and curriculum, development 
projects; in-service education in school systems or graduate 
university programs; articles published for teachers and 
administrators in books and m.agazines; clinics, dem.onstrations , 
and discussions at national, regional, and state social studies 
meetings and those of other professional associations all aim 
to improve individual competence. Curriculum programs state 
objectives in terms of v;hat individual students are to achieve. 
These illustrations are familiar to all. The assumption that 
more com.petent individuals mahe for better education in social 
studies is, of course, quite proper. In the end, it is indivi- 
duals v7ho learn, individuals v/ho act, individuals v/ho live out 
their lives with varying degrees of fulfillment. Individual 
teachers, individual students, adjninistrators , and parents can 
make a difference. Individual social studies educators — many 
here at this meeting — give time, energy, and thought to 
doing what each can do. What they do does matter. 

Yet schools are not simply collections of individuals; 
they are social institutions. They have a role in society; 
they are also small societies in themselves. Schools have means 
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social control, norms, procp.c'urGr, , roles, vays of r.Dnortionimj 
ascriberl status and achieved status, nnd all the other trappings 
of social institutions. I do not intend to suggest that the 
institutional press is identical frorr, school to school, although 
in broad outline there is nore commonality than is ordinarily 
noticed. I do intend to sugaest that institutional press, how 
things regularly go in each scliool, exerts a powerful influence 
on the opportuni.ti-es open for iir.proving social studies education 
and on the very roles social studies educators assun^o in pron:oting 
desirable change. If social studies education is to be "with 
it" in an era of pervasive change, social studies educators Pust 
join with othei^s in thoughtful, resolute choice to get about 
not only the in^provement of individual social competencies but 
the reorganii:ation of schools as social units. 

One aspect of school life is the focus on individuals, 
even when they are dealt with ir.personally . Acl^ievenient in 
schools is held to be an individual affair, and rewards for 
achiever-tent in the form of marks go to individuals not groups. ■ 
Individuals are expected to .do something called "their own 
work" , rather than the v/orh of some group (even through at 
times they v.-ork in groups.) Teachers also are to do "their 
q^-m worJ'" (although team teaching is beginning to change that 
pattern). Teachers too get individual ratings, although after 
the first few years these matter less. 
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What v/ould happen in 'social studios education if 
students v;ere rev;arcled at least some. of the time as groups? 
In many schools it is still a big thing to he on the football 
or basketball team. VJhat voulcl happen if groups of students 
V7ore rev/ardod — and v/ith the coin of the school realm, marks, 
if these are to be av;arded for individual achievement, although 
I prefer other rev/ards for group undertakings: collecting 
paper for reprocessing; cleaning up a local vacant lot; runnina 
a v/eekly recreation night in a local hospital for the emotionally 
ill, keeping track of instructional materials in use in the 
classroom? T-7ould tl^e problems of group interaction become 
sufficiently live to be dealt v/ith seriously? Would the re- 
quirements of comr^on endeavor foster the examination of nev; 
kinds of social controls? 

Everybody knov/s tht-t students and teachers spend their 
school days v/ith others. Solitude and privacy are sparse 
indeed in school. Students and teachers are ordinarily assigned 
to classes, and hence their associates during much of the scliool 
day. Assignments of associates are largely made by chance: 
the number of eight-year olds v/ho shov; up for third grade or 
of high school students v;ho must take U.S. History. Friend- 
ship groups; personally chosen, boy and girl pairs; ethnic groups; 
and the school social class structure reflecting, but not identical 
v/ith, that of the school community, also exist, almost independently 
of the pattern of assigned associates, f^oreover, students are 
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customarily segregated by ago: eleven-year olds are in the 
sixth grade — it is a disgrace to be "behind" and a social 
ha?:ard to be "ahead" — fifteen year-oldn'in the tenth grade or 
sophomores in high school; even college seniors hove little 
to do v/ith freshrr.en. Teachers }:nev7, long before researchers 
confirmed it, that peer groups have enormous influence on v;hat 
goes on in school* Peer groups and social structures are 
social phenomena and should be dealt v/ith in social studies 
education. 

In place of reliance on circumstance, for.tuitous or 
other\-^ise/ schools might give some thought to making more out 
of the patterns of association. Special interest groups mictht 
allow cliildren of different cigcs and adults, and those of 
various ethnic gronps as v:ell, to. meet on cop.mon ciround and 
school time, be it for music or museum trips, or neighborhood 
projects. Older students might be expected at tir.es to loo]: 
after those younger; refereeing baseball games, tutoring, 
pitching in at day care centers. School might set up som.e 
conference days, attendance volAintary, specifically aiming 
to see that sets of students heard each other. Chicanes and 
whites, for example, or suburbanites and inner city. 

Teachers too are assigned. However much they m.ay get 
satisfaction from their students, after years of association, 
each day almost entirely with students, they feel the need of 
stimulation, and someone to talk to. Team teachina, or teams 



of individual teachers each trying out sonoth.inn in his 

ov;n classroom to report on regularly to his group helps 

to change that pattern. And v/hat v/ould come of a teach.ers' 

lounge v/herc custom said that students v;ere not to be discussed? 

The school day is ordinarily scheduled, less so at 
elementary and more so at secondary levels. V'aiti.ng v/ithin 
the schedule is as ordinary as being cut off in .midstream* 
To ameliorate v;aiting and cutting off,, much of" .school activity 
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is planned in modules, V7hat can be setjup and finished, as 
it v/ere, in forty minutes. ' : C^ivo.n amounts of material 
are to be^or given activities completed in so many days. 
^ The schedule of any one day is much libe that of every 
other d£\y of the school year, and v;hcn variat.ions occur, 
somiething is held to be am.iss. Many norms of behavior and 
custon^ary procedures are developed to accommodate the 
conditions of the schedule* 

What v/ould schools be libe if schedules v;ere m.ore 
flexible? Class sessions could meet for longer blocks 
of time for, let us imagine, three days a week. Or the 
school term could be interspersed v/ith occasional v;eeks 
of special projects or special mini-courses. More open 
space schools reduce - the need for mass exchange of students 
at the ringing of the bells. 7md v;hy must the school day 
run from nine to three, give and take an hour-or-so's 
variation? Why must all students be there at the sam.e 
hours? What might happen if school days ran ten hours and 



only some of the students there at stipulated hours? It is 
not that any of these proposals in itself deseryes endorsement. 
But as people made the school schedules rigid, people can 
make the schedules flexible. 

Still another feature of the pattern of the schools 
is the expectation of uniformity. Although efforts at indi- 
vidualization have had at least some modest, in some places 
splendid success, still students in schools and -in their social 
studies classes are expected to do pretty much v/hat others do. 
Even individualized learning programs often assume that stu- 
dents are to learn much the same things, simply at their ov;n 
rates. Textbooks and other curricular programs are still 
adopted system-wide or at least for the school as a whole. 
Curriculum innovation even in social studies often appears in 
the , form of .additions or special projects, dropped all too 
often when special funding runs out; innovation 'is extra, not 
to disturb the regular, not reorganization of the ordinary. 
Many a new teacher has learned the hard v;ay to fit into what 
goes on in the building. Students eat in a mass lunchroom, 
teachers in their ov;n, and everybody knows in advance what 
eighth grade or eleventh grade social studies is all about. 
And everybody knows too that schooling happens inside the 
four walls of the school. 

What would happen if the schools reflected somewhat 
better the increasing richness a.nd diversity of society at 
large by offering more choice? It is unnecessary that all 
students focus on a common topic or problem all of the time. 
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And when the focus is in common, some of the time, diversity can 
be had in instructional materials, learning activities, and 
points of view- Why must educators look for the one best social 
studies program for the school? Why not several programs in- 
stead? Suppose that students, increasingly as they grow in ma- 
turity, were expected to choose within some broad guidelines 
among social studies courses and teachers. Perhaps those not 
chosen might be pushed into improvement or oblivion, and students 
more satisfied with the consequences. The converse might also 
be an interesting wrinkle; teachers might at least some of the 
time be allowed to" choose* some social studies offerings of their 
own or even the students with whom they could agree to work- Or 
suppose that more schools v;ere made of schools within the school, 
each with some basic variation in program; or that students and 
their parents might decide upon which school of several schools 
to attend. Suppose that at least some of the time students 
were outside the building into the social world around them. 
What would that mean for social studies education? 

An important condition of freedom is the recognition on 
all sides of the possibility of pulling up stakes and trying 
somewhere else. Attendance at school is required not only as 
a means to a place in society, but until sixteen years of age 
by law. How can schools capitalize upon choice to mitigate 
compulsion? 

A last of the characteristics of schools as institutions 
has to do with matters of power and decision. Pov/er and a 
share in decision-making are ordinarily, and surely officially. 



distributed from the top down. Administrators have more than 
teachers, and teachers more than students. While pressure 
groups in the community do and at times exert control, neither 
parents nor others commonly have much say- And the organization, 
it is tempting to use the term "system," may have more to do 
with social studies education and what goes on in schools than 
any of these groups. Many of the ways of schools are not formally 
decided upon by anyone; they are there by custom 'or unexamined 
expediency. 

Power and a share in decision-making ought not then to 
be conceived as a' zero^sum game, where some must lose that others 
gain. If more sorts of persons had more share in deciding more 
matters, more people might learn from their experiences. The 
process of reformulation, in education and especially in social 
studies education might be facilitated. In many schools the 
question of whether moneys are to be spent for a textbook 
rather than for a variety of curricular programs, or instruc- 
tional materials, or for social studies education at all is never 
actually up for 'discussion. No regularized channels for raising 
the question exist; hardly anybody can move, not even those at 
the top. When the rules of the game are insufficiently open to 
inspection,, several games go on concurrently, between teachers 
and administrators, between students and teachers. The rules 
of the game that foster education are hardly in play. The field 
of decision-making need- not be a fixed pie in which larger 
slices to some mean smaller slices for others; the field may 
truly become a bigger and bigger pie. . 
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Suppose that schools each as a unit, although in 
relation to larger units, worked out regularized channels and 
informal ways of involving administrators, teachers, students, 
others on school staffs who provide their services, parents 
and the school community in how things should go in school. 
How should voice and influence be weighted when some are still 
young and others less immediately involved in daily living of 
the school? And how should the interests 'of the broader social 
world be represented in the local school? It is hard to- say. 
Yet it is worth thinking about what might be opened up for 
thought and action. 

What processes and procedures will be needed: represen- 
tative assemblies, real student councils, forums and ad hoc 
committess, grievance panels, ombudsmen, neutral mediators, 
conferences, opinion samples, regularized classroom considera- 
tion of issues and cases? Not much imagination has yet been 
put to needed practices. 

All sorts of concerns have to be up for examination: 
curriculum, playground rules, the school schedule, instructional 
materials, assemblies, the school paper, whatever is of concern: 
and it must be examination with accounting for both circumstan- 
ces and consequences. 

The decision-making processes v;ill have to be carried 
on with due recognition for the worth of knowledge and methods 
of inquiry. They come from insightful and systematic search 
and capability to explain, and not from hollowed misconception, 
arbitrary preference, or simple majority vote. Children and 
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society at large are entitled to expect thai;v7hat is learned 
in social studies and in other fields can be counted on as 
useful and that the processes of education in practice are 
decently trustv/orthy • All that is, in the end, what students 
go to school for* 

The decision-making process will have to be carried 
on with due recognition that some rules of the game, the ways 
it is supposed to go, must exist and in some form reasonably 
acceptable to those involved; without that identification, it 
is hardly possible to '"go" at all, - , » 

The decision-making processes will have to be carried 
on with due recognition of the spirit of search and of fresh 
venture. There is no prior assurance that what has been known 
to be best will be v/hat the schools will become. But prior 
assurance has never been the basis of good social studies edu- 
cation. Rather has 'it been the growth of ability to cope with 
a changing social world. That kind of social studies education 
will depend in large measure upon the directions and practices 
of the schools of which it is part and parcel, and can, in turn, 
exert its own influence. 

Social studies educators can make a difference, as in- 
dividuals and as members of organized, active groups, in their 
own classrooms and in the reformulation of their schools. They 
can make a difference by thoughtful, courageous, and resolute 
choice. There is no going back in a time of change, I quote, 
I believe, Will Rogers, "Education ain't what it used to be - 
and never was" — and never will be. The choices before us are 
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those of what to make it, what directions, what reorganizations. 

I use Lincoln's words. "The dogma of the quiet past 
are inadequate to the stormy present. The occasion is piled 
high with difficulty, and we must rise with the occasion. ^ As 
our case is new, so we must think anew, so we must act anew. 
We must disenthrall ourselves..." V?e may then find the v;ay 
for ourselves, for the young, and for society. 



I have held it a privilvige to be your President. It has 
been a deeply rewarding experience, i have tried to represent 
you well. I thank you all for the opportunities to talk with 
you with you all over this country and for the service sojnany 
of you have offered to the National Council and to the improve 
ment of social studies education.- I hope you will join your 
friends and those who may become your friends and the officers 
of the National Council and the Michigan Council at the recep- 
tion Which follows now in the Commonwealth Room of this hotel. 



